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may make in any appraisal of literature; Mr. Auden
accepts all these standards, assumes the necessity for
Mr. Wilson's complex sociological criteria, is acutely
aware of contemporaneity, but at the same time rein-
troduces the past as a necessary part of a continually
modified tradition.

The relation of literary criticism to life and society,
its wider orientation, is significant; and in essays like
Mr. Auden's and Mr. Wilson's, historically and socially
centered, this relation is never far from their thought.
Mr. Foerster also realizes its importance: in speaking
of such men as More and Babbitt he even attributes
their failure to produce much great esthetic criticism
to the Neo-Humanist belief that the moral and social
implications of literature, the relations of literature to
life, are of prime importance. To such comprehensive
appraisals, which insist upon seeing literature as part of
larger movements of thought, Mr. Foerster gives the
name of "general criticism"; and of such general
criticism Mr. Auden's essay in large measure would
be an example.

VII

On the basis of these four essays, if one might gen-
eralize concerning the future of criticism, two observa-
tions might be justifiable. First, the increasing com-
plexity of criticism has also increased its competence.
We have here the work of experts. They have made